cies of insects than at least two specimens of the same species.
And present-day ecologists are well aware of this rarity of
real overpopulation.
It^ is beyond dispute that besides struggle in living nature
there is mutual aid, mutually beneficial coexistence,, and that
activity of living organisms in their environment without
which the appearance and existence of innumerable other
organisms would be impossible. "The interaction of...
living bodies includes conscious and unconscious cooperation
equally with conscious and unconscious struggle/' writes
Engels in Dialectics of Mature.
And lastly, it is beyond dispute that if a "species" is not
an imaginary, conventional concept of ours, but a reality
created by natural selection (after all, natural selection oper-
ates for the benefit of a species), then the relations between
the individuals of the species should be qualitatively differ-
ent from the relations between the individuals of different
species. Every attentive observer of nature sees this constant-
ly around him.
But our object in this chapter was not to go deeply into
the subtleties of these complex questions, but to tell the won-
derful, man-made history of the wonderful dandelion.
LYSENKO
This \vas in the summer of 1938. The Supreme Soviet
of the U.S.S.R. was in session. Late one night I went to pay
a visit to the Vice-Chairman of the Soviet of the Union.
Lysenko had not yet permanently settled in Moscow and had
arrived from Odessa.
We went down into the garden. At this hour the noises
of the street were no longer heard. In the light of an electric
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